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The Lace Makers, 


A @REAT deal of lace is 
made in England by cot- 
tage girls, who work it on 
a pillow, following out the 


pattern with pins, around - 


which they twist’ the 
thread, as you see in the 
picture. Before machinery 
became so generally used 
as it is quite small girls 
could earn their living 
making pillow lace, but 
now it is but a poor trade. 


Little Ben. 
The Third Commandment. 


BY MARY E, C. WYETH. 


‘* Mamma,” said Ben one 
Sunday afternoon when the 
other children were all at 
Sunday-school, and Ben 
was kept at home with a 
sore throat, ‘‘my verse for 
to-day was the third com- 
mandment : ‘Thou shalt 
not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain; for 
the Lord will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his 
name in vain.’ My teacher 
promised to tell us a story 
about a man who broke 
that commandment, I can- 
not hear her story, so wont 
you please to tell me 
one ? What does ‘in vain’ 
mean ?” 

“T am glad you ask, 
Ben,” said mamma, “ for 
only yesterday when my 
little boy was repeating 
that commandment I feared 
he was taking God’s name 
in vain.” | 
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s once thinking whose holy name was that of the 


‘‘O mamma!” cried Ben with wide-open eyes, } Lord thy God. ‘In vain’ means lightly, careless- 


“you do not mean me ? ” 


ly, unthinkingly. It is taking God’s name in vain 


‘‘Yes,” said mamma. ‘‘Oan you remember how } to use profanely, as in cursing or swearing, as 


you repeated it ?” 


many wicked people do. It is also taking the name 


‘‘Why yes, mamma. I said it over and over $ of the Lord in vain to use it thoughtlessly, or for 
ever sO many times, and then I sang it.” a by-word, or exclamation, as some people do who 
‘*Yes, in a very light and careless manner, never } would not like to be called wicked people.” 
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‘‘T know,” said Ben, 
‘*Johnny’s mamma does 
so.” 


**Tt is not right,” said 
Ben’s mamma, ‘“ whoever 
does it. We cannot be too 
careful how we use God’s 
name with our lips, for he 
tells us-in this command- 
nent that be will not hold 
them guiltless, that is, that 
he will judge them guilty of 
sin who take his name in 
vain. Many people call on 
the name of the Lord care- 
lessly, with hardly any 
thought. of what word is 
on their tongue. They 
thus take God’s holy name 
in vain. Others, in read- 
ing the Bible, or learning 
verses, rattle over the holy 
names of God with no more 
| thought of their sacredness 

| than if they were mere 
names of men. This, too, 
is wrong. It was in this 
manner that I feared my 
little boy was taking God’s 
name in vain yesterday. 
Don’t you remember that 
mamma Called to you to re- 
peat your words more slow- 
ly and reverently, and to 
try to think of the meaning 
of that commandment ? ” 


Ben blushed. ‘‘But I 
never thought I was break- 
ing God’s commandment, 
mamma,” he said. ‘‘After 
this I will speak God’s 
name very carefully, and 
remember that he forbids 
us to take it in vain.” 

“That is a dear boy,” 
said his mamma. ‘‘God 
made us; we are his; his goodness and kindness 
are shown to us every day and every hour. We 
ought to be glad to keep his holy laws. They are 
wise and good laws, and we shall be happy if we 
obey them, while to disobey them is sure to bring 
us grief and sorrow. I have heard that certain 
good men of old, whose duty it was to copy the 
Scriptures upon parchment before printed books 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADVOCATE. 


were in use, were so careful not to treat the name 
of God with any irreverence, that they used to take 
a fresh pen with which to write the holy name as 
often as it occurred. They also paused slightly 
before either speaking or writing the name of the 
Lord. We are told, too, that in some countries 
the people will not carelessly burn a scrap of paper 
lest it may have God’s name written upon it.” 

Little Ben looked very sober for «» few moments. 
Then he said, ‘‘Mamma, I mean to take better 
care of my lesson papers, and not let them get 
torn or burned. They have God’s name and verses 
of his word upon them, and I am afraid God will 
not hold me guiltless if I treat his name carelessly, 
even when it is printed on paper.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say that, my son,” said 
mamma, ‘‘I have often felt grieved to see the 
Lesson Leaves thrown into the waste basket and 
kindling box. When we have done with them 


we can at least save them till we find chance to do’ 


good with them; they will wear out fast enough; 
we ought not willfully to destroy them.” 

When thechildren came from Sunday-school they 
told Ben about the lesson and the hymns, and every 
pleasant thing they could remember. And in re- 
turn little Ben told them of his talk about the 
third commandment, and how he meant to be al- 
ways so careful when speaking or reading any of 
God’s holy names, that he might not by any 
thoughtless act be guilty of the sin of breaking 
this commandment. When he told them of his 
resolve to take care of the Lesson Leaves because 
Bible verses were printed on them, and it was 
‘wrong to show disrespect to God’s holy word, Sa- 
rah and Willie and little Lolly all said they would 
not only take care of their papers from this time 
forward, and try to do some good with them, but 
that they, too, would remember what their mamma 
had told Ben about taking God’s name in vain, 
and would be on their guard against sinning 
against God by any careless use of any of his holy 
names. 


All Around the World. 
No. 6.—Hindu Idolatry. 


BY Fe 8) DB. RAGHY By De 


. THE great majority of Hindus are still pagan. 
They have a vague idea of God, whom they term 
Brahm, and regard as the soul of the universe. 
From this supreme being proceed three attributes 
or lesser gods, known as Brahma, the creator; 
Vishnu, the preserver; and Shiva, the destroyer. 
This triad constitute their popular divinities, and 
are worshiped in some form or other all over India. 
They, however, have ‘‘ gods many,” and emana- 
ting from these principal objects of worship are 
millions of inferior deities, including the planets, 
elements, passions, and every thing in nature from 
the lowest reptile to the highest intelligence. 
They are naturally superstitious, and worship any 
thing extraordinary or monstrous. A few miles 
east of Camilla, in Bengal, there is a large old 
cannon lying by the way-side, abandoned, proba- 
bly, by some army, and this the ignorant natives 
worship as a god, carrying it food, and offer- 
ings of birds and animals, pouring the blood 
of the sacrifices over it. A friend of miue had a 
small musical box which they thought must be a 
real god, and inquired of him if he did not wor- 
ship it. They were greatly shocked when he laid 
it on the ground and put his foot upon it. 

Their idols usually are hideous monsters, and 
their temple services most obscene and debasing. 
It is difficult to conceive of any thing more in- 
decent and revolting than some of their services, 
especially at Benares, their holiest city, in the wor- 
ship of Shiva, and of the sacred cows in the temple 
of Mahadeo. Here may be seen hundreds of these 


animals, fat as butter, walking carelessly about, 


looking indifferently upon the crowd of men and 
women bowing before them, some kissing their 
tails, others besmearing their bodies with the 
brute’s filth. 

In Japan we saw a pony that was always kept 
saddled near by for the god to ride, but here they 
have in some temples bulls, in others, peacocks, 
and even rats for their pretty idols to take an air- 
ing upon, and the priests of the temples may be 
seen standing round the idol’s shrine, perhaps a 
frightful stone or wooden god, some to make his 
bed, others to wash and dress him, others again, 


to feed and fan him, and one considerate enough 


to furnish him with a tooth-pick after his meals! 
These priests often turh fakirs, a class of hermits 
claiming great sanctity, who go out and live in 
the jungle with the wild beasts, let their hair and 
finger nails grow to a great length, and sometimes 
hold up one arm over the head, or across the 
breast, keeping it in that position until the muscles 
become rigid and the arm paralyzed and dead. 

Formerly the priests of Shiva were known as 
Thugs, or Stranglers, and were the great terror of 
the land, going about seizing and strangling to 
death persons of every age, offering them in sacri- 
fice to their god. 

The English Government has suppressed this 
order, together with the horrid practice of suttee, 
or widow burning, of which there are many sad 
monuments standing all over India in pyramids 
that mark the sites where devoted wives and loving 
mothers have been cruelly sacrificed. 

The great feast of Juggernaut is still annually 
celebrated in October at Pooree, in the province 
of Orissa, one of their holy cities, to which pil- 
grimages are made, and which contain the temple 
and famous idol of Juggernaut, a frightful wooden 
god painted black, with glaring eyes and bloody 
mouth. Vast multitudes every year come from all 
the provinces to attend this festival, many of whom 
never live to return to their homes. The idol, 
with the priests is put into a house or tower three 
or more stories high, covered with the most in- 
decent figures, and mounted on twenty-four rude 
wooden wheels perhaps three feet in diameter. 
Loug bamboo ropes are attached to this car and 
the excited people draw it through the streets, 
shouting at the top of their voices, the priests 
within and on top at the same time haranguing the 
crowd, and the multitude prostrating themselves 
in the dust before the idol as the procession passes. 
Until within a few years many of the devotees, in 
their frenzy, threw themselves beneath its ponder- 
ous wheels and were crushed to death, in the vain 
hope of being saved by this monster god. 


About Bombay many Parsees are still to be seen. 
They may be known by their tidy appearance and 
tall mitre-shaped hats. They claim to be the fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster, their ancestors having settled 
here after their expulsion from Persia in the 
eleventh century. They worship the sun, sea, and 
fire. They have no idols in their temples, but sacred 
fire is always burning on the altar. It is rather an 
impressive sight to see them going down to the 
ocean’s beach at sunrise, and, turning their faces 
toward the rising luminary, dip up with their 
hands an oblation from the Geep, offering it with 
their prayers to the sun. 

From their reverence for fire one would suppose 
they would burn their dead, but their practice is 
even more repugnant; the body is left exposed to 
the sun to be devoured by birds of prey. They 
erect circular buildings about forty feet high, with- 
out roof, called ‘‘ Towers of Silence.” The top is 
covered with an iron grating, on which the corpse is 
placed and allowed to remain until entirely devoured 
by the vultures, the bones falling into the receptacle 
below. Hundreds of these hungry birds may be 


these places on Malabar Hill, near Bombay, they 
brought in the corpse of a little girl, nicely dressed 
in lace, with a garland of flowers on her head and 
laid her on the grating. The priests had no sooner 
retired from the tower before the air was black 
with vultures and buzzards coming to the horrid 
feast, and in ten minutes there was scarcely a vestage 
of the child left. We could not but think how cruel 
to treat even the dead thus. 


Arrival of a Gorilla at Liverpool. 


A youneG living gorilla was last year brought 
into Liverpool by the German African Society’s 
Expedition, which arrived by the steamship 
Loanda, from the West Ooast. The animal is a 
young male, in the most perfect health and condi- 
tion, and measures nearly three feet in height. Its 
beetling brow, flattened podgy nose, black muzzle, 
small ears, and thick fingers, cleft only to the 
second joint, distinguish it unmistakably from the 
chimpanzee. Only one other specimen has been 
brought alive to England. In the winter of 1855-6 
a young female gorilla of much smaller size was 
exhibited at Liverpool and other places, It died 
in March, 1856, and was sent to Mr. Waterton, of 
Walton Hall, who preserved the skin for his own 
collection, and sent the skeleton to the Leeds 
Museum. All subsequent attempts to import the 
gorilla alive have failed, and the British public 
will have no opportunity of profiting by the 
present success, as the members of the expedition, 
with commendable . patriotism, are taking the 
animal via Hull to Berlin. A correspondent of 
the London Times says :— 


‘**Could it have grazed our Zoological Gardens 
it would have been the lion of the day, for in ad- 
dition to the great scientific interest of the species, 
the abounding life, energy, and joyous spirits of 
this example would have made it a universal 
favorite. Courteously received at Eberle’s Alexan- 
dra hotel by the members of the exhibition, I 
found the creature was romping and rolling in full 
liberty about the private drawing-room, now look- 
ing out of the window with all becoming gravity 
and sedateness, as though interested, but not dis- 
concerted, by the busy multitudes and novelty with- 
out, then bounding rapidly along on knuckles and 
feet to examine and poke fun at some new comer; 
playfully mumbling at his calves, pulling at his 
beard, (a special delight, ) clinging to his arms, ex- 
amining his hat, (not at all to its improvement, ) 
curiously inquisitive as to his umbrella, and so on 
with visitor after visitor. If he became over-ex- 
cited by the fun, a gentle box on the ear wouid 
bring him to order like a child, like a child only 
to be on the romp again immediately. He points 
with the index finger, claps with his hands, pouts 
out his tongue, feeds on a mixed diet, decidedly 
prefers roast meats to boiled, eats strawberries, as 
I saw, with delicate appreciativeness, is exquisitely 
clean and mannerly. The palms of his hands and 
feet are beautifully plump, soft, and black as jet. 
He has been eight months and a half in the posses- 
sion of the Expedition, has grown some six inches in 
that time, and is supposed to be between two and 
three years of age.” 


Give and Take. 


‘‘Ts this the way to Aberdeen ?” asked a gen- 
tleman of aman who was breaking stones, ‘‘ Noo, 
whaur did you come frae ?” was the thoroughly 
Scotch answer. ‘‘ What business is it of yours 
where I came from?” returned the gentleman 
angrily. ‘‘Ou, jist as muckle as it is whaur ye’re 


seen perched on the trees and towers waiting for § gaun,” replied the lapidary, quietly resuming his 


their victims. While we were visiting one of 


occupation. 
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Keep Your Eyes Open. 


Ir is astonishing how much useful knowledge may be 
gained by the right use of the eyes. There are children 
who mope along, dull and listless, while going through 
the streets of the city, or on the road, or through the 
woods in the country, and scarcely notice any thing 
about them. Others look around as they go, and learn 
many things which please, and some which are profit:- 
ble, 


eyes open. 
how interesting even common things are, and how much 
you can learn if you will only, as you sometimes hear 
people say, ‘‘ put that and that together,” 

This ‘‘ putting that and that together’’ is what is 
called comparison, and great care is to be taken lest mis- 
takes be made. It is a good exercise for the mind, and 
will often give you much entertaining employment. 

Here is an Indian story which will illustrate what we 
mean :— 

“An Indian, on returning to his cabin one day, found 
that some meat he had hung up to dry was stolen. He 
carefully took notice of the marks and arrangements of 
the things near where the meat was placed, and then 
started in pursuit of the thief.. After going some little 
distance he met some travelers, and inquired if they had 
seen alittle old white man with a short gun, accompanied 
by a small dog with a bob-tail. 


said, ‘He is the man that stole my venison.’ 
‘** But how is it you are able to describe the thief so 
particularly ?’ asked one of the travelers. 


‘The Indian answered: ‘The thief, I know, is a short | 


man, by his heaping up a pile of stones to stand on in 
order to reach my venison; he is an old man, because he 
takes short steps, which I have traced over the dead 
leaves in the wood; and he is a white man, because he 
turns out his toes when he walks, which an Indian never 
does. His gun I know to be short, because the muzzle 
scratched the bark of a tree against which he placed it; 
and that the dog is small, with a bob-tail, I am sure, be- 
cause of the mark he made in the dust where he sat, 
while his master was no doubt busied with my venison.’ ”? 

You see here how the Indian by watching very closely 
ull he saw was able to find the thief who stole his veni- 
son. ° 

There are some children who take great pleasure in 
watching the habits of insects. Look at the busy ants, 
for instance, Watch them as they come and go, bearing 
their burdens; or, see the bees as they gather honey 
from the flowers; or, notice the squirrels in the woods, 
or the fishes in the pond. 

Keep your eyes open, then; see all you can, learn all 
you can, and remember all you can. 


The Home Circle. 


BY VIOLET WRAY. 


THERE is no prettier circle in the world than the home 
circle. If there are any wranglings, or disputes, or diffi- 
culties that remain unsettled, if the sun is allowed to 
‘*go down upon your wrath,” then the circle is, unhap- 
pily, broken for the time being. ‘It takes two to make 
a quarrel,’’ and if two members of any family enjoy this 
sort of thing, and frequently indulge in it, then farewell 
peace and harmony ! 

Children will ‘‘ fall out and fight” occasionally, but the 
wise parent knows how to smooth over the little troub- 
les, und bring the divided members of the family back to 
a better state of feeling. He does it without scolding ; 
but his resolute manner, his serious face, and their love 
for ‘‘ dear father’? and for each other, soon prompt them 
to kiss and be friends, 

The home circle is frequeutly spoiled by the obstinacy 
of one of its members. He has his own opinions, and 
will not give them up. He is ungrateful and disobe- 
dient, and wonders why father or mother should pre- 
sume to exercise any authority over him! If this spirit 
is unsubdued, if loving counsel and restraint have no 
effect upon the wayward boy, if the home circle has lost 


There is no walk in either city or country where ° 
you cannot learn something if you will but keep your > 
You will be surprised to find sometimes } 


They answered that they ) Qa 
had just passed such a person, and the Indian at once )< 
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its influence, the career of that boy is surely downward, 
downward. 

Sometimes it is a daughter who disturbs the harmony 
of the home eirele. She is discontented and unhappy, 
indolent and indifferent. She never offers to help any 
one, never thinks it worth her while to beautify her home 
or make the place attractive. If there is an easy-chair 


day was a struggle for food and shelter, fell off, and she 
grew young and glad again. She proved a good and 
trusty servant, and Mrs. Hastings had no reason to re- 
gret her kindness. 

‘*Mercy is twice blessed. 
and him who takes.” 

The children by no means lost their interest in the 
flower talks as the summer went on. Already they were 
planning to study botany in earnest, and a love for the 
great Creator as seen in his works was silently taking 
deep root in their hearts. Oue afternoon, when they re- 
turned from school, Mrs. Hastings told them to make 
ready fora pleasant surprise. On the table in the cool 
Sitting-room stood a large shallow dish full of golden- 
hearted water-lilies ! 


It blesseth him who gives 


she prefers to occupy it hersclf, and is continually fret- 
ting or repining, although every thing is done to make 
her comfortable and happy. She is the life of the com- 
pany outside of her own house, wonderfully bright and 


| cious fragrance, and the children cried out with delight. 
| ‘* Where did you find them, mamma?” said Ralph; ‘I 
never saw any thing half so beautiful.” . 

; ‘* This is my surprise,” said Mrs. Hastings. ‘‘ You 
‘have been bringing me pretty things since the carly 
spring, and now I bring you the crowning beauty of the 
volden summer.”? 

‘* When shall we have our talk ?”’ asked Effie. 

‘‘After tea, and in the mean time you may learn all 
that you can about the water-lily.” 

So after ten the four children, for Hetty was one of the 
number now, gathered around Mrs. Hastings, each eager 
to hear and to tell some new thing. 

‘*T know the botanical name,” said Ralph. 

| Nymphea Odorata.”? 

‘*Tthought it must belong to the lily family,” said Effie, 
‘‘and I was surprised enough to find that it is a family 
by itself.” 

**T wonder why it was not named Mympheo,”’ asked 
Benny. 

‘*The Greeks were a very fanciful people,” replied Mrs. 
= | Hastings ‘‘and they created (in their own minds,) a 
whole race of fairy beings, which were called Nymphs. 
Wood and water, field and forest, had each their own 
order. The water nymphs were very delicate and beau- 
tiful, and this lovely flower was dedicated to them; 
hence its name.”’ 

‘Are there many different kinds of water-lilies ?”’ 
asked Hetty. 

‘*There are several species. This is the Odorata, as 
Ralph said. Then we have the Alba, very pure and beau- 
tiful, but scentless. The Nuphar also, or yellow water 
lily, belongs to this family, but is not so much admired 
as the white lily, though it has its own beauty. Then, 
too, the Victoria Regia, which has flowers a yard in cir- 
cumference, is a distinguished member of this family. 
The leaves of this grand lily are often six feet in diame- 
ter, and are so strong that the Brazil Indians while 
vathering seed vessels often place their little children 
upon them. They call such a leaf a water platter.” 

‘*Did you ever see a Victoria Regia, mamma ?”’ asked 
Effie. 

‘¢Yes, in a botanical garden in Paris. It is very won- 
derful, but not so beautiful to my eye as our own water- 
lily.” : 

**T read that this flower was well known to the ancients 
and was held in high esteem,”’ said Ralph. 

‘“Yes, the Lotus of Egypt isa Mymphea. The blue 
lotus was consecrated to the sun, and was considered an 
emblem of the creation of the earth from water.” 

‘*Do people make any use of the water lily ?”’ said 
Benny. 

‘‘In some countries the seeds are eaten, and are said 
to have the flavor of ripe dates, They were said, too, to 
be the cure for homesickness, and to make strangers for- 
get their native land.’’ 

‘* How I should like to see them on the water,”’ said 
Hetty. 

‘* And so you shall, very soon,”’ replied Mrs. Hastings. 
‘Tam going to tuke you all in the carriage to a little lake 
near here where these were found. ‘Then I will tell you 
more of their family traits, and we will see if we cannot 
find some teaching for our own lives from their pure 
loveliness.” 


‘It is 


oe 


day mood. 

Such a girl is no ornament to the home circle; she 
does not appreciate it; she is not ready to share in its 
joys or trials, or willing to exert herself to do her part 
toward keeping up a cheerful state of affairs. Her whole 
desire is to please herself, and self-love stands alone, it 
has no part in a circle. 

If a father has no love for his children they never 
think of climbing on his knee, or encircling him, but 
usually strive to keep at a respectful distance. 

Is there any trouble in the home circle, and are you the 
cause of it ? then set yourself to work immediately to re- 
store the soundness, and let each member of the family 
strive to preserve a spirit of good-will, cheerfulness, and 
harmony, without which there ean be no joy or peace in- 
side the home circle, 

Put a quantity of iron-filings in a circle, and place a 
magnet in the center, and then notice the power of at- 
traction. Love is a most powerful magnet, the center of 
every home circle, and where love is not there is no true 
happiness. 

A baby always counts three in the home circle. — 


: 
| 
spirited, a perfect contrast to what she is in her every 
( 
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The Water Nymph, 


) 
A DELIGHTFUL change had come into Hetty’s life. A | 
change from a low, dark room, and long, louely days, to 
an airy, cheerful home flooded with sunshine, and warm 
with happy, healthful life and love. She was so much 
better now that she could walk in the yard on sunny 
days, and the doctor suid that with care and pleasant 
surroundings she might become quite well again. 

Mrs. Hastings had learned to love the patient little 
girl, and as she saw how readily her young heart opened 
to the lesson of trust in a Father’s: love, she felt that per- 
haps this little sensitive life was committed to her care, 
and that with God’s blessing she might help to muke it 
a power for good. At the cost of some sacrifice to her- 
self, she made a place for both mother and child in her 
own home, and it was good to see how heart and hope’ 
came to life in the poor widow as she grew to feel that 
somebody cared for her comfort. The awful burden of } 
loneliness that had weighed upon her heart, when every 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY once received a Roland for his 
Oliver. The head master of one of the model schools 
complained that some of the officers iutrusted with the 
inspection of the schools were unduly officious, and not 
qualified for the duty. ‘‘Surely,’’ said the archbishop, 
“‘one can judge plum pudding without being a cook.” 
* True, your grace,’’ retorted the master, ‘‘ but one is 
not qualified on that account to go into the kitchen and 
tuke the cook’s place.” 


The room was filled with the deli-- 
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[Answers to questions in the Bay WINDOW, 
and all letters designed for it,may be ad- 
dressed to Miss MARTHA VAN MarteEr, Box 
121, Station D, New York.] 

MAMIE C, FEEZER, one of our 
little Bay Window friends, writes a 
kind letter, in which she tells us 
about her home and Sunday-school 
and Chureh. She says, ‘Our Sun- 
day-school teacher has us learn 
verses out of the Bible cvery Sun- 
day. My verse to-day was, ‘The 
things which are impossible. with 
men are possible with God.’”’ 
That is a good thing to know, 
isn’t it, Mamic? The great God 
who made us and who loves us, has 

A: all power, so that nothing can ever 
\ Bn Stab fall out of his hand! There is a 
whole world of sweetness and beauty in that one little 
verse, and it is good to know that you and your classmates 
are learning just such blessed things every week If all 
the Sunday-school scholars in our country were learning 
the dear Bible words every week we should feel a great 
deal more certain of a coming gencration of good men 
and women. King David said, ‘‘ Thy word have I hid in 
mine heart, that I might not sin against thee.’’ O, if 
our boys and girls would only hide God’s word in their 
hearts. Try it, dear little friends. Learn verses to re- 
cite to your teacher on Sunday, and even if you do that, 
learn some precious ‘‘ word’ every day to recite to 
mamma. Who will try to do this ? 

All the way from Copenhagen comes a letter to the 
Bay Window. Who does not want to hear from the 
strange, far-away North-land? You will all be glad to 
see that our little foreign friend promises to write again, 
and tell us about the quaint old city in which she lives. 
We shall look for her letter with much interest, for it is 
pleasant to hear of foreign ways and places from one 
who is right in the midst of it all. 

‘¢ LEGATION OF THE U. 8. OF AMERICA, 
COPENHAGEN, Auy. 17, 1877. 

‘* Dear Bay Window: As I was looking out of the win- 
dow the other day I saw a bouquet of faded flowers 
lying on a little pile of sand, and I felt as if I wanted to 
write some verses about them. I am very fond of read- 
ing and writing both prose and poetry. I am studying 
German and French, and love to read, write and speak 
these languages very much. I like the Danish, too. I 
hope to study Italian and Spanish, also, and many things 
besides. Some day I will write and give youa description 
of Copenhagen if you will permit me. As little girls 
who write for the ADVOCATE often tell their age, I will 
mention that I am twelve ana a half years old. I send 
you my verses, and would like to see them in the ADvo- 
CATE. With greetings, I remain your true and unknown 
friend, CLARA VIRGINIA CRAMER.”’ 


We will give you afew stanzas of Clara’s poem ;— 


TO A BOUQUET OF FADED FLOWERS. 
‘*Ye ‘ flow’ ret’s fair,’ why droop ye there, 
And pine your lives away ? 
Did ye once perfume a maiden’s hair, 
Or the breast of a Queen of May ? 


‘*Or did ye once bloom in a fragrant room, 

And breathe your frail lives out there ? 

Wasting yourselves in the sweet perfume 
That ye shed on the grateful air ? 


‘*Or did ye grow neur a brook’s soft flow, 
In some peaceful, green retreat ; 
And there your first fair buds did show, 
So fragrant, fresh and sweet ? 


‘© Or did ye dwell in a lonely dell, 
Far away on some hidden sod ? 
O beautiful flowers we love so well! 
Ye foot-prints of the dear God!” 


The flowers make a very poetical reply to those pretty 
questions, but we must leave our readers to imagine 
what they said. We shall all hope to hear from Clara 
again, 

One of our L. L.’s has the home missionary spirit, as 
you will see from the extract which we make from her 
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letter. She says, ‘‘I never have regretted taking the 
pledge and joining the L. L. Papa thinks it is a wise 
step if I only stick to it. I hope I can keep it—at least 
T shall try—and I think I can get some of my friends to 
join. I have just been to Sunday-school, and have been 
thinking how many more could be brought in if people 
would take hold and try to do something. 
| MINNIE L. BOLLMAN.”’ 


That is just what is needed, Minnie, people who will 
‘take hold.”? But do not waitfor ‘‘pvople.’? Take hold, 
and do what you can, and who knows? Somebody may 
be inspired to follow your example, and so the leaven 
may spread. O that every L. L. would ‘ take hold!” 


PUZZLE BOX. 


EASY ENIGMA. 


Iam composed of seven letters. My 74 8 is the name 
ofa bird. My 21 isa preposition. My6 5 4 isthename 
of s woman celebrated in Bible history. My whole was 
the name of an ancient city. OscAR B. HENDERSON. 


SQUARE WORD. 


1. Wealthy. 2. Not laboring. 3. A kind of shell-fish. 
4. A useful plant. M. A. BROUGHAM. 


HIDDEN ACROSTIC. 
My first is in men, but not in boys, 
My second is in play, but not in toys; 
My third is in strength, but not in might, 
My fourth is in pall, but not in night; 
My fifth is in shift, but not in turn, 
My sixth is in blaze, but not in burn; 
My seventh is in snare, but not in hook, 
My eighth is in stare, but not in look; 
My whole is the name of a large animal. 
Burt WILSON. 
ENIGMA. 


Iam composed of thirteen letters. My 4117 25312 
is a wild animal. My 8 91018 612 is used in machinery. 
My 19 12is a title of respect. My whole is the name 
of one of Philadelphia’s great benefactors, 

GEORGE A. PITMAN. 


REBUS. - 
What do we call these fierce denizens of the forest ? 
LI 
8 Harry H. Dopson. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


1. A consonant. 2. The juice of a tree. 
name. 4. ‘To meddle. 5. A vowel. 


3. A girl’s 
E. A. B. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN ADVOCATE OF SEPT. 8. 


Hour glass puzzle: Prophet, Carry, Bun, 8, - Asa, 
Drink, Scrawny. Hidden Acrostic: Shakspeare. Enig- 
ma: ‘Procrastination is the thief of time.’ 
Peas: 1. P-in. 2 P-lay. 3. P-rattle. 4 P-lot. A 
Printer’s Pi: ‘‘ Look up and not down; Look out and 
not in, Look forward and not back, And lend a hand.”? 


Complete sets of answers have been received from 
Hattie L. Dix and Emma Williams. 


God’s Making and Man’s Making. 


Joun had a magnifying-glass. Every thing he 
looked at through it seemed larger, and there were 
many things he could see plainly through the glass 
that he could not see at all without it. » 

One day sister Mary told him to put it over some 
snow-flakes.. 

‘©O, how beautiful,” said he, “every little flake 
shows! One looks like a star; and the points are 
all feathery, and one looks like the leaves of a 
tree.” 

‘¢ Now try this smooth, fine point of a needle,” 
said sister Mary. 

‘‘T wonder what new beauties it will show,” 
said he. ‘QO, it’s all ugly and rough, and 
scratchy! What makes the difference ?” 

‘¢Who made the snow-flake ?” said his sister. 

66 God.” 

‘¢ And who made the needle ?” 

‘¢O, now I know the reason. God’s work grows 


prettier when we look more closely at it, but man’s 
does not.” 

‘*-Ves,” said Sister Mary, ‘‘we make seams and 
rough sides, but God’s work, it seems to me, has 
no wrong side. It is all nicely finished.” 


A Pot of 
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The Hindu Boy. 


A poor Hindu boy followed a missionary round, 
begging him to make him a Christian. “It is im- 
possible, my dear boy,” said Dr. Boaz; ‘‘I have 
no power to doit. It is possible only through the 
Lord Jesus Christ to make you a Christian. Pray 
to him.” The boy went off; and after a while he 
came back, and said, with a voice so soft and 
happy that the missionary never forgot its tone, 
‘‘The Lord Jesus Christ has come and taken his 
place in my heart.” ‘‘ How is that?” asked tlie 
missionary. ‘‘I prayed,” said the boy, “I prayed, 
and said, ‘O Lord Jesus Christ, if you please, 
make me a Christian ;’ and he was so kind, that he 
came down from heaven, and has lived in my heart 
ever since.” — Well Spring. | 
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A Mite Song. 


ONLY « drop in the bucket ; 
But every drop will tell; 

The bucket would soon be empty 
Without the drops in the well. 


Only a poor little pennf— 
It was all I had to give; 

But, as pennies make the dollars, 
It may help some cause to live. 


A few little bits of ribbon 
And some toys; they were not new; 
But they made the sick child happy, 
Which has made me happy, too. 


Only some outgrown garments— 
They were all I had to spare; 

But they'll help to clothe the needy ; 
And the poor are every-whcre. 


A word, now and then, of comfort, 
That cost me nothing to say; 

But the poor old man died happy, 
And it helped him on the way. 


God loveth the cheerful giver, 
Though the gift be poor and small; 
What doth he think of his children e 
When they never give at all? 


Manly to Resent; Godlike to Forgive. 


A GENTLEMAN went to Sir Eardley Wilmot, at 
one time Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, and, having stated to the judge an in- 
jury he had received, asked him if he did not 
think it manly to resent it. ‘‘ Yes,” said Sir 
Eardly, ‘‘it would be manly to resent it; but it 
would be godlike to forgive it.” This reply com- 
pletely altered the feelings of the applicant. 
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Busy hands, with hearts awake, 
Something do for Jesus’ sake ; 
Work for Jesus here and there 
Crowds our pathway every-where; 
Deeds of kindness to be done, 
With loving words for every one. 
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